Parliamentary Government in ILngland
organized for its functions. The modern Cabinet, espe-
cially in the post-war years, works largely through com-
mittees; and it is rare for there to be a Cabinet in which
there is not grouped about the Prime Minister a little
knot of colleagues who exercise a special influence on
its proceedings. The committee-system has very great
value* It permits the reference of any special problem
to a small number of ministers for special and exhaustive
examination. They can go into the problem in detail,
examine witnesses, and associate with their deliberations
such other persons, including experts, as they may think
fit. The result is usually a report which the full Cabinet
will find little difficulty in accepting. The committee will
usually consist of the ministers whose problems are
directly relevant to the issue involved, with one or two
others; and thpir ability to reach agreement is itself an
index to their colleagues that a reasonable compromise
has been effected.
The working of the "Inner Cabinet," as it is sometimes
called, is less well known to us from the documents; and,
in any formal way, it does not exist. But it is broadly
true that in any Cabinet there will be five or six ministers
upon whom the Prime Minister will place special reliance.
They will discuss policy, not officially, but as the Prime
Minister's intimates, and in an informal way. They are
really preparing the background of debate for the larger
body. They assure it a unity and a coherence of outlook
which, apart from their relationship, it would prove much
more difficult to attain. It is not improbable that the
existence of such a group is, indeed, imperative if a
Cabinet is to work smoothly. "In most Governments,"
Mr. Lloyd George has written, "there are four or five
outstanding figures who, by exceptional talent, experience
and personality, constitute the inner council which gives
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